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A GROUP OF ACTORS, A SURIMONO BY UTAGAWA TOYOKUNI (1769-1825), AND A VIEW OF NIKKO, A SURIMONO 

BY UTAGAWA TOYOHIRO (1763-1828) 



The Surimono of Japan 

By Gardner Teall 

Illustrations by Courtesy of Mrs. Lucy Brown 




JiHE Surimono color-prints of 
Japan have been greatly neg- 
lected by collectors, even by 
those whose enthusiasm for 
Japanese color- 
prints of other sorts 
is unbounded. 
Many writers on 
Japanese color- 
prints have belittled 
the surimono. This, 
I think, is because 
they have not un- 
derstood them, have 
not appreciated their 
cultural, interest. 

Surimono — one 
follows the Japanese 
word, which means 
' 'something print- 
ed," whose form is 
the same lor plural 
and singular cases 
— are small color 
prints not produced 
for sale (as were the 




AN EQUESTRIAN GAME. A SURIMONO BY ICHIRYUSAI 
HIROSHIGE (1797-1858) 
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actor prints and other landscape prints) , 
but printed for private circulation as 
greeting cards for the New Year, cards 
for other festival occasions, as invitations 

or as announce- 
ments. Occasion- 
ally, they were is- 
sued as memorials, 
and often were con- 
gratulatory. Their 
longest sides do 
not often exceed 
eight inches, al- 
though certain very 
large surimono are 
to be met with. 
The paper on which 
surimono were 
printed is of a 
thicker, softer sort 
than that usually 
employed in other 
color-prints, and the 
number of colors 
employed generally 
exceeded that found 
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in any other class 
of prints, with gold, 
silver and copper 
inks introduced, and 
occasionally thin 
particles of mother- 
of-pearl . The most 
complex technique 
in printing pre- 
vailed, an extraor- 
dinary number of 
blocks often being 
employed with lav- 
ish disregard . for 
economy. The de- 
signers of the more 
elaborate surimono, 
and the wood-block 
cutters and printers 
produced tours de 
force that have 
never been equalled 
in other color printing in Orient or in 
Occident. The whole luxurious product 
was enriched in effect by the process 
of gauffrage (a process of embossing), 
which varied the surface of the suri- 
mono with impressed pattern, exquisitely 
wrought. One wonders that such tech- 




A PEASANT VIEWING MOUNT FUGI. A SURIMONO BY 
KATSUSHIKA HOKUSAI (1760-1849) 



nical marvels could 
have been wrought. 
The surimono must 
be placed with the 
lost arts, not be- 
cause the knowledge 
of how they were 
produced is denied 
us, — on the con- 
trary, we know in- 
timately very step 
taken, — but be- 
cause it is doubtful 
if such a school of 
craftsmen in Japan 
or anywhere else 
in the world will 
arise again skillful 
enough to cut and 
print the intricate 
blocks of the com- 
plicated surimono. 
From what has been said, it must not 
be thought that all surimono fall within 
this category of complicated display of 
technical dexterity. A great number of 
surimono are simple in design and in 
printing and employ but few colors. That 
there are such surimono is one of the 
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TRAVELERS ON A ROAD BY THE SEA. SURIMONO BY 
KUBO SHUNMAN (1757-1820) 



ONE OF THE SET OF SURIMONO OF THE PROFESSIONS 
BY KIUZAN GAKUTEI. 
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AN ELABORATE STILL LIFE STUDY. A SURIMONO BY KAKEMONO AND PLUM BLOSSOMS. SURIMONO BY 
KEISAI YEISEN (1790-1848) UTAGAWA TOYOHIRO (1763-1828) 



things that those who consider surimono 
unworthy their serious attention appear 
to overlook. True it is, as A. Davison 
Ficke points out in his Chats on Japanese 
Prints that in the ordinary surimono 
the medium employed has outstripped 
the motive expressed, and that what 



should have been the means has become 
the sole end. 

Now that is true in so far as the 
pictorial side of the surimono of the ultra- 
elaborate sort is concerned, buc it may, 
and quite likely will, possess an allusive 
interest and a literary interest that should 




A GROUP OF WARRIORS. SURIMONO BY UTAGAWA A GIRL WALKING. SURIMONO BY KIUZAN GAKUTEI 
KUNISADA (1786-1864) (NINETEENTH CENTURY) 
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SWALLOWS. SURIMONO BY TOTOYA HOKKEI (1780-1850) SPARROWS. SURIMONO BY TOTOYA HOKKEI (1780-1850) 



not relegate it to our contempt. I have 
often wondered why so few collectors of 
Japanese prints in general, and of suri- 
mono in particular, go to so little trouble 
to discover the interpretion of the Japan- 
ese texts one almost always finds printed 
upon them. In the first place the 



Japanese who sent forth such a surimono 
of occasion, bearing perhaps a poem, 
perhaps an anniversary inscription, 
looked upon the pictorial feature of the 
"card" as an accessory, or as a rich back- 
ground to the text. Let us not forget 
that calligraphy played a tremendously 




COCK AND DRUM. SURIMONO BY KIUZAN GAKUTEI THE KAMAKURA SEASHORE. SURIMONO BY HOKUSAI 
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GIRL STANDING. A FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE SURI- 
MONO BY UTAGAWA KUNIYOSHI (1797-1861) 



important part in Japanese culture. 
Quite as much as the Chinese, who con- 
sidered the pictorial arts as but a sixth 
branch of calligraphy, the Japanese held 
to the kinship of writing and drawing. 
Therefore, it often happens that a Japan- 
ese surimono presents the text as the 
truly important thing, and that the pic- 
torial accompaniment, gorgeous though 
it may be in its intricacies of design and 
color, is not intended to be viewed as its 
prime virtue. For this it is important, 
if we would derive the fullest enjoyment 
from the study of the various classes of 
Japanese prints, that we seek to obtain 
some definite knowledge of the in- 
scriptions and also of the pictorial sym- 
bolism and other allusive qualities of the 
design. 

There is nothing dull to be feared in 
having surimono inscriptions translated. 
This will, in itself, prove an interesting 
and an entertaining introduction to the 
study of Japanese poetry, a poetry with- 
out rhyme by reason of the limitations 
imposed through every Japanese word 
ending in a vowel, a poetry whose pro- 
ductions admit of no weighing of syllables 




GEISHA VIEWING A DUTCH MAN-OF-WAR. SURIMONO 
BY TOTOYA HOKKEI (1780-1850) 

(as does that of China) , a poetry whose 
syllables count all alike and must be 
placed in lines of five and of seven, alter- 
nately, with an additional line of seven 
syllables at the end, a poetry where 
stanzas and cantos are unknown. 

Miniature odes (tanka) which form 
the bulk of Japanese poetry grace many 
of the surimono. Others present the 
hokku of but seventeen syllables. The 
collector should remember that poem- 
making is a national passion in Japan, 
whether prince or peasant be thrall to the 
muse. Indeed, the late Emperor com- 
posed no fewer than twenty-seven thou- 
sand tanka in the space of eight years! 
The "poetry" of the uneducated classes 
is, as might be expected, mere doggerel, 
for Japanese poetical composition does 
not lend itself to the inspiration that 
often brings discovery to an untutored 
Western bard. 

But apart from the literary interest 
of the surimono, I do not think that, 
in the past, enough attention has been 
given to those surimono of high artistic 
worth, of great aesthetic quality, which 
the color-print artists of Japan have 
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produced in a far greater number of 
examples than the collector has been led 
to believe. This is not to say that fine 
surimono are common, but that suri- 
mono as a class of prints have so many 
fine representatives that one is justified 
in turning to them as a group to sub- 
stantiate the statement that surimono 
are worth the collector's while, — well 
worth it. A few discriminating collec- 
tors have come to realize this, and within 
the short space of five years the appreci- 
ation of the surimono by the few has 
made it possible for them to acquire 
many examples that the many will, in 
times to come, gladly scramble to obtain 
if again they come into the collectors ' 
mart. In times past, by reason of the 
assumption that a surimono was not 
worth having, collectors who knew their 
interest and appreciated their exquisite, 
beauty were able to pick up surimono 
masterpieces for a song by those very 
artists whose other prints occasioned 
keen competetion at public sales. 

Surimono were probably brought into 
fashion by Suzuki Harunobu (d. 1770), 
inventor of the polychrome print in 1764 
which wrought such transformation in 
the realm of Ukiyoye " pictures of the 
passing world", although he may not 
have invented the surimono himself. 
The years 1804 and 1823 stand forth 
conspicuously for the great number of 
beautiful surimono then put forth. 
Isoda Koriusai (worked c. 1760- 1780), 
Harunobu's pupil designed a fine set of 
surimono of great rarity.- The surimono 
of Katsukawa Shungho (1726- 1792), are 
also seldom to be found. The succeed- 
ing generation of Ukiyoye artists was 
more prolific in surimono, — Kubo Shun- 
man (1757- 1820), Kitagawa Utamaro 
(1753-1806), Utagawa Toyokuni (1769- 



1825), Utagawa Toyohiro (1763- 1828), 
Katsushika Hokusai (1760- 1849), fol- 
lowed by Hokusai' s pupils, with whom the 
technical development of the surimono 
reached its height. Of these Kiuzan 
Gakutei (worked first half Nineteenth 
century), was the most remarkable as a 
surimono artist, while next place must be 
given to Totoya Hokkei (1780- 1850). 
Then there was Hokusai's pupil Teisei 
Hokuba ( 1770- 1 844) , his son-in-law, 
Yanagawa Shigenobu, (1784- 1832), 
another pupil, Riuriukio Shinsai (worked 
in early Nineteenth century), is not 
known to have designed prints other 
than surimono. 

The great master Ichiryusai Hiroshige 
(1796- 1 859), one of the world's supreme 
masters in landscape, designed a few 
surimono which are of excessive rarity. 
His contemporaries, Keisai Yeisen (1790- 
.1851), Utagawa Kunisada (1786-1864), 
Utagawa Kuniyoshi (1 797-1 861), designed 
numerous surimono, some of them fine 
in quality. Kuniyoshi's friend, Shibata 
Zeshin (181 7-1 891), one of the most 
distinguished painters of the Shi jo school 
occasionally collaborated with, Kuniyoshi 
in surimono. I do not find that apart 
from this Zeshin had any connection with 
Ukiyo-ye, with the exception of two or 
three surimono and a few other prints 
issued with his signature alone. 

It is not intended in this short article 
to more than hint at the interest which 
these surimono hold. One will, it is true, 
find little that has been written on the 
subject, but it is one that lends itself 
well to personal research, as surimono are 
constantly coming up in public sales ot 
Japanese prints and many fine examples 
are still to be had from dealers. It is 
study whose pleasure will be its rich 
reward. 




